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from India to Central America and Mexico, and many of our readers
will probably be surprised to hear that the Indian rain-deity, Indra,
spread there across the Pacific, and became, by an extraordinary con-
fusion of ideas, and with tie elephant-head of Ganesha tacked on to
him the rain-god Chac of the ancient Maya and Tlaloc of the Astecs!
Further, in the course of ages, he has become synonymous with a.
world-wide form of the ancient dragon-myth, which finds its highest
expression in the Far East in the Chinese symbol, and in the West,
in the story of Saint George.
"In the earliest centuries of the Christian era, and probably
some two or three hundred years earlier, the remnants of the Old
World culture, dating from the dawn of real civilisation were at
work in Mexico, Central America and Peru. The deity most often
found on the Maya and Astec monuments, and in their manuscripts,
is the ancient Indra, who, for a reason not even yet quite clear, got
confused in his transit with Ganesha, and acquired his elephant-head,
and also acquired several distinctive attributes of the Dravidian
Naga, or serpent-god. Or. Rivers has studied in Melanesia this
amazing mixture of cultures, in his illuminating History of Mela-
nesian Society.
a
"In a remarkable Maya drawing, we actually find in a very
simple and conventional form a version of tfhe Indian story of Indra
overcoming the demon Vritra, which in this case is shown as a variety
of the American rattlesnake, a serpent coiled round to 'restrain*
the rain from reaching the earth; the god Cfaac vanquishes him;
and then in the later Astec drawings, we find that the deity Tlaloc
is merely Chac transferred. (See Photograph of Vritra)*
"Paradoxical as it may seem, confusions arise in the legend which
are really illuminating, for the same analogies occur in Indian myth;
the snake and the dragon can either be the rain-god himself, or the
enemies of the rain-god, either the dragon of evil who has to be slain,
or the dragon-slayer; and when it is borne in the mind that the Indian
word naga can either mean a snake or an elephant, the confusions in
the American deities can be understood. Such paradoxes are not
surprising to the modern student of comparative anthropology, and
many more queer could be citedL
"Many of die attributes of these American gods, as personifications
of the life-giving power of water, are identical with those of the
Babylonian deity of the primeval waters, Ea, and the Egyptian Osiris9
god of death, resurrection, and fertility, and their reputations as
warriors with the"